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member of the Karageorge family.1 'The Serbians are a race of
pig breeders/ he remarked, 'and amongst them are two families
of pig dealers: the dynastic struggles in Serbia, when once freed
from the Turkish rule, were between these two families.9 Even
if the remark be somewhat exaggerated it did indicate the
interlocking importance of the right to rule and the right to
deal in produce.

In any case, as valuable markets developed, lords and city
merchants are found quarrelling for the opportunity of buying
the peasants' produce. When this quarrel became acute the
burghers said that the peasants were intimidated by the lords
into selling to them at low prices, and the lords said the burghers
formed buying rings. Probably both were right. This competi-
tion for his output could hardly have benefited the peasant. If
he were permitted to, and did in fact, sell surplus produce to
any one other than the lord or the steward (and this was
constantly forbidden), the money that he secured from the
dealer might well ultimately pass into the steward's pocket.

Concurrently the money-lenders were coming into power:
the peasant borrowed heavily from the usurer, and his creditor
often took charge of his stock and crops. A Marburg writer2 in
1593 says: The accursed people (the usurers) do not take money
for money, but they lend money on corn meadows and acres, by
which means they get at least 15 or 20 gulden per cent yearly.
. . . Often and often the fruits of the field are promised . . .
long before they are garnered. Usury was so common that on
a loan of 20 gulden a cartload of hay was exacted as interest.'
It appears to have been a common practice when the peasant
borrowed money from the usurer that the latter might take
for his interest alone some part of the peasant's stock, leaving
the capital to stand over from year to year. Similar practices
are not unknown in Europe even to-day and no doubt have
been going on during the whole of the intermediate period.
The money-lender may thus secure a large part of the crop.

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there was a

1 A remark made to the author.

z Qjioted by J. Janasen, op. cit., vol. xv, pp. 40, 41.